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was their usual price and there were positively hundreds who were
trying to sell pictures. For most people in Pans were in the same
boat as Robert and I. No means of making money, so only the
Germans remained. I remember a painter who used to sit outside
Joe's Bar the whole day, and his pretty sister raced from table to
table trying to sell his sights of Paris. They never reached my
record. There were men who'd been hawkers all their lives, yet
their sales were behind mine, both in quality and quantity. I think
I'm quite proud of my achievement, especially if 1 consider that the
heavy professionals of pre-war Montparnasse came over to sell their
stuff on the Butte. The Germans didn't care for Montparnasse.
The Butte was their love. As I've said, they loved sitting in the
open; gardens and moving, swaying crowds with trees around
them were a continuous reminder of the Fatherland. They were
homesick in Paris for the Fatherland which they expected to see
again covered with glory after the defeat of the vcrdammtcn Englandci.
In the beginning I said: "These are the paintings of a friend of
mine." Later we changed tactics, and I said I was the painter. That
went down better and I, dcr Montmartre Malcr, was respectfully
called Hcrr Kunstmalcr. I didn't let my old Victorian nanny
down. 1 sold the pictures in an aloof way. 1 sat the whole day at the
bar at Joe's. Whenever a German came in who looked a likely
customer (after a little practice you detect the would-be customer
rather easily), I engaged him in conversation and after a while
mentioned that I was a painter and, by the way, here are a few of
my paintings. So there was nothing of the vendor about me, and
after a little experience I managed to turn die conversation into the
channel at the end of which were the water-colours. It was a
dignified procedure; but only outwardly. Inside of me I sweated
and trembled, and Robert used to say that he invariably knew
whether I'd been engaged in selling by the pallor of my face. It
was not in my nature, and it was a terrible business. But I kept
seven people alive: Nona, Dodo, Cooky, Paul, Robert, his fiancee
and myself. It was trading with the enemy. I'm not ashamed of
it.
Experience taught me a lot. I found out that water-colours of the
Butte weren't enough. They wanted Notre Dame, the Madeleine,
the Opera House and other stone celebrities. Robert shuddered at
the thought. But he was game and bought coloured picture post-
cards and, used them as models. The Germans would look at the
Notre Dame and ask me from which angle I'd painted it. Or they
would argue about the colouring of the Opera House. The most
amusing was when I was asked to autograph die pictures and put the